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Hotes. 

FORGOTTEN PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The following quotation is from Essays, &c., 
illustrative of the Rambler, Adventurer, and Idler, 
&e. By Nathan Drake, M.D., 1309, vol. i. pp. 15, 
16:— 

“Tue RameBier. It is probabl 
which we shall afterwards have occasion to mention, that 
Dr. Johnson was ignorant of this anticipation of title. 
The first Rambler appeared in 1712, but only one number 
has escaped the ravages of time; this is in the British 
Museum, and does not appear, observes the annotator on 
the Tatler, inferior to any of the earlier imitations of the 
Tatler, &e., in respect of wit, humour, or literary com- 
position.* To what extent this paper was carried is un- 
known.” 

At the conclusion of his md volume of the 
same essays, published the following year, Dr. 
Drake gives a Table of Periodical Papers, from 
the year 1709 to the year 1809, with the day, 
month, and year, of the commencement of each 
paper, whenever it could be satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. The total number of papers in his Table 
is 212 for the whole century; and, as one half 
appeared during the first forty-one years, the 
doctor fairly concludes that the “ rapidity and 
fertility of production” was greater in the former 
than in the latter half of the century. 


from circumstances 


L* Tatler of 1797, vol. iv. pp. 262, 


reference.—\V. L. 


263. Dr. Drake’s 
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I have now to direct attention to the fact that 
in the doctor’s Table the only item for the whole 
year 1712, is the unique Rambler, above men- 
tioned, without month or specific date. 

Immediately preceding the Table, he says: — 

“ The few papers, in the following Table, to which an 
asterisk * is prefixed, | have not been sufficiently fortunate 
to obtain.” 

Turning to his Table, I find the following 
papers all placed to the year 1715, and each distin- 
guished with an asterisk: : 

“The Miscellany. The Hermit. The Surprize. 
Silent Monitor. The Inquisitor. rhe Pilgrim. 
Restorer. The Instructor. The Grumbler,” 


The 
The 


Wishing recently to see the only surviving 
number of the first Rambler, in the British Mu- 
seum, I first exhausted the Catalogues of News- 
papers ; secondly, the section “ Periodical Publi- 
cations,’ in the New General Catalogue; thirdly, 
the Old Catalogue; then the King’s Pamphlets, 
the King’s Library, and the Grenville Catalogues ; 
but all «without success. Unwilling to abandon 
the search, I took up Dr. Drake’s reference, and 
procured the Tatler, 1797. The editor and anno- 
tator of that edition was the celebrated John 
Nichols; and the first quotation above, clearly 
shows that Dr. Drake had read Mr. Nichols’s note 
in the fourth volume, p. 262, 263. The very 
paragraph from which the doctor quotes enume- 
rates all the above papers to which he has pre- 
fixed an asterisk, and in the same order as they 
—— in his Table, but without any year of 
publication. Mr. Nichols adduces them there 
merely as imitators of the 7atler, and goes on to 
speak of another, of superior character, — the 
Rambler of 1712: — 

“ Which, to judge 
British Museum, ut sup 
ferior to any of them in respect of w 
composition. 

It is strange that Dr. Drake should not only 
have omitted this key—d suprad—from his quo- 
tation, but have declined to open for himself the 
door of further investigation. 

Mr. Nichols’s note commences at page 259 of 
his fourth volume of the Tatler, and not at page 
262. It begins with these words : — 

“ The following information was procured at the British 
Museum, where the vouchers for it may be seen. Harl. 
Cat. 5958.” 


I have before me 


of it by the remaining number, in the 
7, does not seem to have been in- 
it, humour, or literary 


this very remarkable volume 
in folio, consisting of Broadsides, Prospectuses, 
Proclamations, early numbers of extinct Journals, 
and fragments of old Manuscripts. 

As many of the periodical papers in the volume 
are not to be found elsewhere, I present a list of 
them, in the order of binding, as follows : — 

“1. The Miscellany. (1 leaf, fol. No.7.) June 2—%, 
1711. [Two copies, | 

2. The Spectator. (1 leaf, fol. No. 57.) May 5, 

And other odd numbers to No, 320, Mar. 7, 1712.) 


1711. 
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3. Poor Gillian; or, Mother Redcap’s Advice to City 
and Country. Being a Winding-sheet for Poor Robin. 
(1 leaf, imp. 8vo.) November 30, 1677. 
other numbers. } 

4. Poor Robin’s Memoirs; or, the Life, Travels, and 
Adventures of S. Mendacio. (1 leaf, imp. 8vo.) Tome 
the first. 1677. [And two other numbers. } 

5. The Infallible Astrologer. (1 leaf, fol. No. 2.) Oc- 
tober 23, 1700. [And 10 more numbers, the last being 
No. 15, Feb. 3—10, 1701.) 

6. The Astrological Observator ; or, Mr. Silvester Par- 





[And three | 
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to Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. (1 leaf, fol. 
1709. 
28. The Norwich Post. 


No. 1.) Oct. 11, 


(2 leaves, small fol. No. 348.) 


| April 24 to May 1, 1708. 


tridge’s Merry Intelligence; being Reflections on the | 


most remarkable Transactions, both at Home and Abroad. 
(No. 16.) Feb. 10—17, 1701. [Appears only to be a 
change of title from the preceding. ] 


| 61.) Jan. 19—22, 1712. 


7. The Jesting Astrologer ; or, the Merry Observator. 


(No. 17, and another No.) Feb. 17—24, 1701. 
change of title, but the same author. ] 

8. The Historian. 
and Saturday. No. 6. Two copies.) 
[ Also Nos. 1 and 9.) 

9. The Medley. (1 leaf, No.4.) Oct. 16—23, 1710. 
f And four other numbers, including the first.} 

10. The Examiner ; or, Remarks upon Papers and Oc- 
eurrences. (1 leaf, fol. No.1.) August 3,1710. [And 
six other numbers, ending with 21.) 

11. The Whig Examiner. (1 leaf, fol. No. 2.) Sept.21, 
1710. [And No. 3.) 

12. The Tatler. (1 leaf, fol. No. 3.) 
1709. {And eleven other numbers. ] 


[ Another 


Feb. 14, 1712. 


April 14 to 16, 


13. The Female Tatler. By Mrs. Crackenthorpe, a 
Lady that knows everything. (1 leaf, fol. No.1.) July 
8, 1709. [And twenty-one additional numbers, ending 
with 43.) 

14. Titt for Tatt. By Jo. Partridge, Esq. (1 leaf, fol. 
No. 1.) Feb. 28 to Mar. 2, 1709. 
hers. } 

15. The Character of the Tatler. (1 leaf, fol. No date.) 

16. The Tory Tatler. (1 leaf, fol. No.1.) November 
27, 1710. 

17. Gazette &d la Mode; or, Tom Brown’s Ghost. (1 
leaf, fol. No. 1.) May 12, 1709. 

18. The Tatling Harlot; or, a Dialogue between Bess 
o” Bedlam and her Brother Tom. By Mother Bawdycoat. 
(2 leaves, 4to. No. 1.) Aug. 22,1709. [And Nos. 2 and 


19. The Moderator. (1 leaf, fol. No. 8.) June 12 to 16, 
1710. [And two other numbers. } 


(1 leaf. Pub. Tuesday, Thursday, | 


| And two other num- | oh 
: and consequently his Table only touches so many 


29. The Inquisitor. (1 leaf, fol. No.1.) June 26,1711, 

30. The Pilgrim. By Don Diego Picolomini. (1 leaf 
fol. No.1.) June 22, 1711. 

31. The Restorer. (1 leaf, fol. No.1.) Aug. 17,1711. 

32. The Rambler. To be published every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. (1 leaf, fol. No. 4.) March 19, 
1712. 

33. The Protestant Post-Boy, containing all Publick 
Transactions, Foreign and Domestick. (1 leaf, fol. Noe. 
[And one other number. } 

34. The Free-Thinker. (1 leaf, fol. No.1.) Nov. 13» 
1711. [And four succeeding numbers. ] 

35. The Rhapsody. To be published every Twesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday. (1 leaf, fol. No.1.) Jan. 1, 
1712. [And various numbers to 30 inclusive. } 

I leave those who may choose to make the 
actual comparison to judge how far the above list 
renders valueless, or otherwise, Dr. Drake’s Table 
down to the end of 1715. 

But I have a still more remarkable fact to state. 
Mr. Nichols’s note (in the Tatler, 1797, vol. iv.), upon 
the Harleian volume before me, occupies four octavo 
pages; and he therein names, and comments upon, 
most of the above periodical papers. Yet, when 
he afterwards came to prepare his marvellous Table 
of all known newspapers from 1588 to 1804, printed 
in his Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, &¢c., vol. iv. pp. 388—97, 1812, he appears to 
have forgotten the very existence of the volume, 


of the above thirty-five periodicals as he succeeded 
in finding elsewhere. The omission appears still 
more unaccountable, when it is further considered 


| that in 1812 Mr. Nichols must also have been 


unaware that in 1809 and 1810 Dr. Drake had 
publicly quoted his authority herein, as the anno- 
tator of the Tatler in 1797; and had so recently 


| given to the world an erroneous Table, from mis- 


20. The Poetical Observator. (1 leaf, fol. Vol. ii. No. | 


1.) Dee. 19 to 22, 1702. 

21. The Grouler ; or, Diogenes Robb’d of his Tub. (1 
leaf, fol. No.1.) Jan. 27,1711. [And No, 2.] 

22. The Observator. (1 leaf, fol. Vol. x., No. 12.) 
Feb. 7 to 10,1711. [And No. 74.] 

23. The Surprize. By Humphry Armstrong, formerly 
Fellow of the Ancient and Renown’d Society of the Seven 
Sleepers. (1 leaf, fol. No.4.) Aug. 30 to Sept. 6, 1711. 

24. The Hermit ; or, a View of the World, by a Person 
retir’d from it. To be continued Weekly. (1 leaf, fol. 
No. 6.) Sept. 8, 1711. 

25. The Silent Monitor. (1 leaf, fol. No. 1.) Jan. 18, 
1711. [Also Nos, 2, 3, and 4.} 

26. Serious Thoughts ; or, a Golden Chain of Contem- 
plations, Divine and Moral, &c. (1 leaf, fol. No. 2.) 
ug. 15 to 17, 1710. 


27. The Whisperer. By Mrs. Jenny Distaff, half sister 


conception of Mr. Nichols’s note, and inadequate 
investigation of such authority. 

As to Numbers 3, 4, 6, 14, 15, 16, 18, 23, 25, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, they have not been 


| found, as far as I know, by any investigator, except 


in this volume of the Harleian Collection in the 
British Museum. They may be—and I doubt not 
some of them are—unique copies. None of them 


are in Mr. Nichols’s Table. 


| of the same twenty years. 


During A Year among Old Newspapers, from 
1712 to 1732, I have pursued several inquiries, 
collateral to the more important search after the 
hitherto unknown writings of Defoe. One of such 
inquiries has been, as to the periodical publications 
hope to give you the 
result of such inquiry before long. The present 
paper is an episode, not coming within my general 
investigation, and I thought better to send it 
alone. W. Lze. 
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OLIPHANT BARONY, 


This ancient Scotch peerage has been 
mant for more than a century, though probably 


heirs male may exist at the present date. It | 


was one of those titles where the presumption 
is in favour of heirs male in consequence of the 
old territorial conveyances of the landed por- 
perty being taken to heirs male. In looking 
over a volume of Ballads and Songs, I ob- 
served one of these productions, which may be 
conjectured to have had reference to this family. 
It is entitled “The Dragoon and Peggy.” * The 
editor professes his inability to throw light on 
the incident “on which it is founded.” 
founded on the courtship of the dragoon, who 
foregathered with Peggy on the streets of Aber- 
deen. It is a sort of dialogue between the two. 
He says : — 
“ My father he’s a laird, a laird, 
He is a laird of land, Peggy ; 
And I myself a brisk dragoon 
With men at my command, Peggy. 
My father he’s a lord, a lord, 
He is a lord of state, Peggy ; 
Your friends may not be discontent 
Though you walk with me late, Peggy.” 


The young beauty addresses him as “ Willy :’ 
she is very loving. She observes: — 
“ But if my mistress chance to see 
Right angry wad she be, Willy, 
That I would introduce myself 
Into your company, Willy.” 
He says: — 
“ But a sight of you is more to me 
Than all the flow’rs in time, Peggy — 
Than all the flow’rs of Olify 
When they are in their prime, Peggy.” 
The ballad concludes : — 
“ Let ne’er your conscience vou beguile, 
Or money you ensnare, Willy ; 
But ever keep a single heart, 
For that’s true love and rare, Willy. 
Now Willy he has married her, 
And made her his own Peggy, 
And they do live a happy life, 
And she’s a gallant lady.” 

A popular production of this kind is likely to 
have been founded on truth; and we suspect, al- 
though not mentioned in the Peerage, that William, 
second son of Patrick, Lord Oliphant, who suc- 
ceeded in 1721 his nephew, Patrick, to the peer- 
age, was the bold dragoon who ventured upon the 
bold experiment of making Peggy his wife He 
was in the army, and rose to be a colonel. Olify 
was probably the Aberdonian mode of pronounc- 
ing Oliphant. It was at Aberdeen the courtship 
commenced, and matrimonially terminated. <A re- 
ference to the parish register might show exactly 

* Scotish Ballads and Songs. ¥Edin. Stevenson, 1859, 
12mo, p. 98. 
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| 


| how matters stood. If any son was born of these 


dor- | espousals, his male descendant would undoubtedly 


| have right to the barony. J. M. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE BIBLE. 
“ Exeter... ... for if you hide the crown 
| Even in your hearts, there will he rake for it. 
f fierce) 
( fiery 
| In thunder and in earthquake, like a Jove, 
That if requiring fail, he will compel,” &c. 
Henry V., Act II., Se. 4. 
Sidney Walker thought that Shakespeare had 
in his mind Ovid's description of Jupiter’s descent 
| to Semele, but there is nothing in the subject of 
| Exeter's speech to remind either him or Shake- 
speare of this love story. He was not then de- 
| manding the hand of the princess, but the unre- 
| served resignation of the crown. The whole 
passage, to my mind, re-echoes the sound of the 
Scriptures, both in its phraseology and in its 
imagery—in the crown hidden and sought for in 
their hearts, — in the description of Henry’s 
coming,—in the quaking of the earth which is 
wanting in Ovid, but constantly spoken of in the 
Bible as accompanying the presence of God in 
| power or vengeance, — in the phrase “ bowels of 
the Lord,”’—and in the promises of compassion 
and mercy which so constantly follow the pro- 
phetical threats of vengeance. The third and 
fourth lines are almost a transcript of Isaiah xxix. 
6:— 


i 
| Therefore in tempest is he coming, 














“ Thou shalt be visited of the Lord of Hosts 
With thunder and with earthquake, and great noise, 
With storm and tempest, 
And the flame of devouring fire.” * 


And hence perhaps the substitution of “ Jove,” 
lest the too-evident adaptation should appear 
blasphemous. But beyond the coming up of an 
army as the instrument of God's vengeance, and 
its sitting down before Ariel and bringing its 
people into the dust with sorrow, there is nothing 
before or after these words which would suggest 
the rest ; and the speech in its totality is rather a 
condensed imitation, founded on a remembrance 
of various passages, than an imitation of one. 
Like one of Scott’s ballads, it would seem to have 
been written with a far off sound ringing in his 
ears. 

Perhaps the thought of seeking the crown in 
their hearts may have suggested the biblical re- 
ference, or the second chapter of Joel (v. 1-15), 
read on the twentieth Sunday after Trinity, may 
have suggested the whole passage, as there is 
much in it which Shakespeare might think appli- 
cable to Henry’s army. The enemy are described 





* I quote from the Authorised Version, having no 
earlier one at hand. 
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as strong, terrible, peculiarly well disciplined (a 


characteristic of Henry’s army), overrunners of 


the country, takers of cities, when they fall upon 
the sword unwounded, as at Agincourt; and, the 
lion being England's device, they are described in 
the first chapter as the teeth of a lion. Perhaps, 
also, but only perhaps, the 
“ Lament like a virgin girded with sackcloth 
For the husband ot her youth” 

may have suggested the pining maidens’. groans 
for their betrothed lovers. From the curious posi- 
tion of “dead men’s blood” between orphans’ 
cries, widows’ tears, and pining maidens’ groans, 
I am inclined to think that, in this part, there is 
some remembrance of Lamentations, ch. ii. v. 12, 
19-21, but that which appears not unlikely to one 
reader may to another appear far-fetched. I be- 
lieve the “ Oh! gravel heart” of the thoughtful 
and religious Duke, in Measure for Measure, to be 
a most beautiful reference to the parable of the 
sower, some of whose seed fell by the wayside, and 
most apposite to the character, birth, and educa- 
tion of the gipsy Barnardine. But others think 
differently. 

One word more as to “ fierce,” or S. Walker's 
“fiery.” If fiery had occupation of the text, no 
one would have acquiesced in the change to fierce, 
and the less so after reading the passage from 
Isaiah, and the numerous similar passages scat- 
tered throughout the Bible. But fierce is found 
in what may be considered two distinct texts, the 
quarto and folio, and it may be pronounced as a 
dissyllable, and Shakespeare may have been think- 
ing of such phrases as fierce anger, &c., which not 
unfrequently accompany descriptions of the day of 
the Lord, and in his condensation may have con- 
sidered fiery as included in “thunders.” Hence 
perhaps it may be said that the words weigh in 
an equal balance. B. NicHorson. 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS, 


In the remarks which I here diffidently offer, 
I beg that it may be understood at once, that 
[ am writing of and for minor and not major 
historians. I suppose there must be minor his- 
torians, as there are minor poets; and I think it 
is Leigh Hunt who remarks (though I am sorry I 
did not “make a note of it”), that, so long as the 
world contains a majority of minor understand- 
ings, it is well that it should be so. And as the 
“ minors” require the help of their friend in need, 
«“N. & Q.,” considerably more than the “majors,” 
I will make my suggestion without further apology. 

Have not many of us experienced the difficulty 
of finding portraits of our heroes and heroines ? 
Wanted (let me suppose) a portrait of Maria Anna 
of Neuburg, Queen of Carlos II. of Spain. The 
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writer who requires it lives, perhaps, at Brighton. 
There may be one at Hampton Court, or in a mu- 
seum in Edinburgh, or at South Kensington, or in 
the Bodleian Library. The portrait is wanted with 
sufficient earnestness to authorise a journey to it, 
if its locale were known; but it is scarcely worth 
journeys to London, Hampton Court, Oxford, and 
Edinburgh, with the possibility of being disap- 
pointed after all. Well, there was one at the Man- 
chester Exhibition, but dear me! where is the 
catalogue ? O! in the waste-paper basket, which 
was the thirty-fourth from the present one, and 
whose contents were given up to Vulcan years ago. 
And after all, the painting in question, if the un- 
fortunate writer could recollect the owner, or find 
his catalogue, may be close upon the very route 
which he proposes taking next week on some 
matter of business, and its owner might allow him 
to see it, or even give him leave to engrave it, 
with the utmost facility. 

Could not “N. & Q.” afford a column now and 
then to the picture-hunters, and would it not be 
a very great convenience to them if lists were oc- 
casionally furnished stating where certain portraits 
might be found? Few, if any, possess catalogues 
of all the picture-galleries in the country; and 
though many may be mentioned in books, how is 
it to be discovered in what books, when the Jocale 
of the portrait itself is unknown? Whereas, if it 
were generally known that there was a cranny in 
“N. & Q.” into which such a list would be ad- 
mitted, the sight-seers might oblige us with notices 
of perhaps almost unknown portraits in obscure 
places, and the portrait-hunters would be saved 
much time and anxiety. I subjoin a few names 
to illustrate my meaning, and if you, Mr. Editor, 
should agree with me in thinking such a list de- 
sirable, I shall be happy to furnish more : — 

Alessandro de’ Medici. Hampton Court. 

Alonso VIIL., King of Castilla. Pencil drawing, Cott. 
MS. Vesp. C. xu, British Museum. 

Balliol, John, King of Scotland. 
Oxford. 

Charles, Archduke of Austria (suitor of Queen Eliza- 
beth and Mary Queen of Scots.) Windsor Castle, 

Christiern IV., King of Denmark. Ilampton Court. 

Edward IIl., King. Hampton Court. (A rather re- 
markable portrait.) 

James, Chevalier de St. George. Bodleian Library. 

Pedro I., King of Castilla. Cott. MS. Vesp. C. x1. 

Richard II., King. Harl. MS. 1319, British Museum. 
Golden Book of St. Albans’. Cott. MS. Nero, D. vir. 

Clementine Sobieski, wife of the old Chevalier. Bod- 
leian Library ; Stonyhurst College, Lancashire. 

Eleanor Cobham, wife of Humphrey Duke of Glou- 
cester. Cott. MS. Nero, D. va. 

Joan Princess of Wales (wife of the Black Prince). 
Cott. MS. Nero, D. vir. 

John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. Cott. MS, Nero. 
D. vu.; Portuguese Drawings, British Museum. 


Bodleian Library, 


Of a like nature with the above would be the 
insertion of descriptions of celebrated persons of 
our own day by those who have actually seen 
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them. How much do we owe our ancestors in 

this respect ! 

your space, and must only throw out the hint. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Davip Roperts, R.A.—I send herewith an in- 
scription which I lately copied from a tombstone 
in the Calton Burying-ground, Edinburgh, in me- 
mory of the parents of the late David Roberts, 
R.A., which does credit both to the head and heart 
{that eminent artist, who was not only an honour 
to Scotland, the land of his birth, which was 
humble, but to the Royal Academy of Arts, the 
seene of his labours, which were of 
celebrity. I lately communicated some particulars 
respecting Sir Henry Raeburn, who, like Roberts, 
was born at Stockbridge, close to Edinburgh : — 

* Sacred to the memory of John Roberts, shoemaker, of 
Stockbridge, who died 27 April, 1840, aged 86 years, and 
was here interred.—<As also his wife Christian Ritchie, 
who died 11 July, 1845, aged 86 years.—There are also 
interred near the same spot three of their children— 
Christian, aged 2 years; Alexander, aged 7 years; and 
John, aged 9 years, 

“ This stone is erected to their memory, by their only 
surviving son, David Roberts, Member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Arts, London, who gratefully attributes much 
of his happiness and success in life to their parental care 
and solicitude, combined with the virtuous example which 
in their own conduct they placed before him during his 


early years.” 

“sy W. R. C. 

Temrte Bar.—<As this last of the City gates, 
at which kings have knocked, as kings usually do, 
without denial, appears to be doomed by the re- 
morseless spirit, or demon of improvement, | 
would propose, until some better suggestion be 
offered, that this, though not very old, yet still 
highly interesting relic of a London fast running 


But I am trespassing too far upon } 


} 


European | 


into oblivion, should be, when taken down, care- | 


fully restored and re-erected as the chief gate of 
the new Finsbury Park. As such it will be ap- 
plied to a City use still, although government 
property applied to that purpose. 
conspicuously placed, without being obstructive ; 
and without fear of another removal. J.A. G. 


DESTRUCTION OF GRANTHAM MARKET Cross.— 
The following account of the destruction of the 
ancient market-cross at Grantham, co. Lincoln, is 
preserved in one of the Gough MSS. in the Bod- 
leian (Linc. 9, p. 63). It is a cutting from Lloyd’s 
Chronicle, Aug. 1780 : — 

“ At the assize for the county of Lincoln came on to be 
tried, by a special jury, an action between the Hon. John 
Manners, plaintiff, and Mr. John Stanser, the Alderman 
of the Corporation of Grantham, defendant, for pulling 
down the market-cross, which had stood beyond memory 
in the market-place at Grantham, and converting it to 
his own use. Mr. Manners claimed it as a parcel of the 
Manor of Grantham, and belonging to his markets, which 
his father, Lord William, had purchased of the Duke of 
Portland, to whom it had descended, being the great 


It will thus be | 
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grandson of Count Bentinck, Earl of Portland, who was 
the grantee of King William III. It appeared that this 
manor, two markets, and two fairs, with the tolls, had 
been anciently in jointure to several Queens of England, 
and was last in jointure to Charles the Second’s Queen, 
and that the tolls had been constantly leased by the 
Crown and the Portland family to the alderman and bur- 
gesses of Grantham, and was lett to them at the time of 
pulling down the cross. The defendant set up his right 
to take it down, as being formerly granted to the corpora- 
tion, either by a grant of Charles I. or Charles II., which 
gave them a market and three fairs, and having repaired 
it twelve years ago. The cause lasted ten hours, and the 
jury, after a short deliberation, found a verdict for the 
plaintiff, and 40/. damages, This was followed with great 
rejoicings in the town of Grantham, the ringing of bells, 
cockades, and open house at the Grainge, the seat of Mr. 
Manners,” 

Before the Municipal Reform Act, the chief ma- 
gistrate of Grantham was called not mayor but 
alderman. See a list of the aldermen of Gran- 
tham in Turnor’s History of that borough. 


K. P. D. E. 


A PLEA For Cuavcer.—May I not be allowed, 
as Chaucer's translator, to protest against the 
Vandalism that would destroy so valuable a relic 
of that great poet’s century, as the time-honoured 
“Tabard,” whence his pilgrims started for Can- 
terbury, to make way for a railway station where 
few will know even the name of Chaucer, and 
fewer still care for him or his works? Must 
modern progress be converted into a Juggernaut’s 
car, always busy in eradicating the traces of the 
past? Is its motto to be “ Delenda est Car- 
thago?”’ 

Whilst Paris is being shorn of all its picturesque 
features, and the traditions of medizval times 
rubbed out one after the other, I hitherto always 
admired the pious care with which the tangible 
relics of a bygone era were cherished in your pro- 
vincial towns and out-of-the-way nooks. I have 








| seen Shakespeare’s dwelling honoured as a shrine, 


| 


and the memory of even inferior geniuses lovingly 
fostered in the places they inhabited, and where 
they exercised their influence; and shall the 
father of English poetry not excite sufficient rever- 


| ence to prevent this contemplated desecration ? 





That is the question which I should like to see you 
ask of your many intelligent and learned readers, 
who, at your appeal, might perhaps bestir them- 
selves in time to avert an irreparable loss to the 
lovers of antiquarian lore. 

Le CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. 


YORKSHIRE BAittap.—I obtained the following, 
together with its tune, which has an ancient cha- 
racter, from some mill-girls : — 


“ The Jovial, Reckless Boy. 
“ T am a jovial reckless boy, 
And by my trade I go ; 
I trudge the world all over, 
And get my living so. 
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“T trudged this world all over, 
A pretty fair maid I spied ; 
I asked her if she would go with me, 
And be my lawful bride. 


“The pretty fair maid denied me, 
And said, ‘ If I do so, 
I shall be ruined for ever a day, 
And shall be loved no mo.” 
“*Oh, how will you be ruined ? * 
The reckless boy replied, 
* For I am sure I will marry you, 
As soon as work I find,’ 
“* Now hold your tongue from clattering, 
And tell me none of your tales, 
‘For you are a jovial reckless boy, 
And that is your only trade.’ 
** How do you know me so, my dear ? 
And how do you know my trade?’ 
* Il know you by t’ fringes of your apron, 
Of your apron,’ she said. 
“* The fringes of your apron, 
And by your slender shoe ; 
Your stockings they are as white as snow, 
So that’s how I know you.’ 
“T could not help for smiling, 
To hear the girl say so ; 
I threw my arm around her waist, 
And along we both did go. 
* She brought a glass all in her hand, 
And filled it to the brim ; 
* Here’s to the health of each reckless bov, 
That calls my true love his !’” 


The last line is evidently corrupted. I cannot 
suggest a correction. S. Barrye-Goutp. 
Horbury, Waketield. 


BALMAWHAPPLE’s Sona.—In the original auto- 
graph of Waverley, presented by the late James 
Hall, Esq., to the Faculty of Advocates, the Laird 
of Balmawhapple interrupts the Baron of Brad- 
wardine’s French chanson by striking up — 

“ It’s up Glenbarchan’s braes I gaed, 
And ower the bent of Killiebraid, 
And mony a weary cast I made 

To cuitle the moor-fool’s tail. 


“If up there sprang a gude black-cock 
To whistle him down wi’ a slug in his dock, 
And clink him into my lunzie poke, 
Right seldom wad I fail.” 
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he gave me a narrative of his military exploits. 
He had been at Waterloo, at Vittoria, on the 
Ladders (emphasising the word) of Badajos, and 
at the Pyrenees. At the last battle, where his 
regiment, the 50th, suffered severely, he well re- 
collects Col. Hill of the 50th calling out to Lieut.- 
Col. Cadogan of the 71st, who was mounted on a 
white charger (I use his own words), “ Cadogan, 
change your horse; we'll have hot work to-day.” 


The advice was unheeded; Cadogan fell in the 


battle. Towards the close of the day, he said, 
Wellington rode up in haste to where his regiment 
lay. Scarcely had the Duke dismounted, when 


| his charger yt dead from mere exhaustion. 


As the Iron Duke paced up and down in front 
of the thin red line, my informant assures me he 
was affected to tears. Can any of your readers 
confirm this statement ? 

I should add, my informant’s name is Dennis 
M‘Cormack; his pension is 9d. a-day, and his 
greatest ambition is “to get a gentleman's lodge 
for himself and his old woman.” 

James Bureer. 


Notes on Fiy-Leaves.—In my copy of Fues 
e! Monumens des Sept Provinces Unies, par A. 
Rademaker, which belonged to the late Rey. J. 
Mitford, the following pleasing lines in his pecu- 
liar handwriting occur, and may be worth inser- 
tion in “N. & Q.” : — 
“ Well hath the artist’s pencil here pourtrayed 
Scenes of the land in which I wander’d long, 
Hoar tower and mould’ring battlement, the strong 
And solid bastion, and suburban shade 
Of stateliest trees, all fallen and decayed, 
Proud relics of the baffled Spaniard’s wrong ; 
They fell —it matters not, for she is free. 
Each slow canal, dark mound, and seaward pile, 
The stork high-roosted on his favourite tree, 
Who winged his willing flight from distant Nile ; 
The ocean changeful in his storm or smile, 
All sign the land’s wide charter—Liberty ! 
“J. Mrrvorp. 
“27 April, 1819.” 


I have also Mr. Mitford’s copy of my name- 


| sake’s edition of Wither’s Juvenilia, on the fly- 


These verses have been altered in the printed 


editions, but I am inclined to think they were 
more characteristic as originally written. The 
MS. commences with “Chap. V.,” and contains 
somewhat more than half the printed book. 

J. M. 


Tae Dvxe at tur Prrenxres.—In going into 
Cloughjordan last week, I was accosted by a hale 
hearty old man, whom I had been in the habit 
of seeing breaking stones on the road side. 
asked me, “How long was it since Waterloo?” 


He | 


I inquired his reasons for questioning me ; in reply, 
‘ 


leaf of which is the following memorandum : — 
“Went with Mr. R. Heber to Mr. Dalrymple’s in the 
New Road to see his library,” &c. 
A. D. 


Queries. 


ASYLUMS FoR THE INTEMPERATE.— W here can 
I find information respecting the foundation and 
practical working of asylums instituted for the 
reformation of those who are, unfortunately, the 
victims of an intemperate indulgence in strong 
drink? I am desirous of ascertaining the num- 
ber and the /ocale of institutions of such a cha- 
racter on the Continent, as well as in the United 
Kingdom. G. L. B. 
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Bive Bearp in Encranp. —In Caxton’s Poly- | 


chronicon (54, 6, recto, A.D. 1449), is the following 
assage. After relating the troubles in Flanders ; 
the loss of the towns in France, Pont de l’Arche 
and Rouen; the arrest and return of the unpopular 
Duke of Suffolk; the anger of the Commons for 
the deliverance of Anjou and Maine, the loss of 
Normandy, the author goes on to say,— 
“ And in especial for the deth of the good duke of glouce- 
ter, in soo moche that in somme places men gadred to 
geders and made hem Capytaynes as blew berd and other, 
which were resysted and taken and had Justyce and 
deyd. And thenne the sayd parlement was adiourned to 
leycetre.” 

Can this “blew berd” be the original of the 
truculent hero of the fairy story ? 
often hear of Jacke Strawe, Hob Miller, and such 
names, but I do not recollect among any of the 
mob leaders a Blue Beard. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Boye in A Pie's Sxutt.—In July, 1764, a 
travelling quack closes his not very decent adver- 
tisement, in a provincial newspaper, with the fol- 
lowing words : — 

“T advise the poor gratis, at the Cock, in Church Lane; 
and I do give twopence for the little round bone in a pig’s 
skull ; it lies inside between the eye and ear.” 


I am very anxious to know what the fellow 


made of this bone, how he used it, &e. &e.; and | 


would be much obliged by any hint or information 
on this subject. WILLIAM PINKERTON. 


Broocn or Lorn. — Where is to be had the 
fullest account of the traditions connected with 
this famous trinket ? LanceLtot West. 


Crevrons. — Can any of your readers inform 
me respecting the origin and original signification 


of the chevrons on the arms used to distinguish 


the different grades of non-commissioned officers 
in both the English and French armies ? 
ANCIENT. 
Tur Cross.—What are the correct proportions 
of a Latin cross? In what volume or number of 
the Gentleman's Magazine was there an article on 
the pre-Christian cross? The sooner any of your 
correspondents will furnish me with answers to 
these queries the greater will be the obligation 
conferred. Sr. SwitH ry. 


EPIGRAM WANTED.—Sometime in the year 1839, 
or so, a few lines appeared in the public journals 
alluding to the narrow escape of Mr. Frost from 
hanging, in connection with the Newport riots. 
The concluding line was, I believe, somewhat after 
this manner : — 

* And melt all its force as a Frost in a thaw.” 
Can you or any of your numerous correspondents 
fayour me with the whole lines, and with inform- 
ation in what papers they appeared? Ri. ar T. 


Of course we | 


Joun Forp.—The arms of the Fords of Ash- 
| burton, Devon, are given in “N. & Q.” (3™ S. vi. 
70). Was this coat borne by John Ford, the dra- 
matist ? CARILFORD. 

Cape Town, 8. A. 

“GERMAN Macaztne.”—In the German Maga- 
zine (January, 1864?) there is an original drama, 
“ Little Red Riding Hood,” German and English. 
What is the name of the author (or authors) of 
this German and English piece? Are there any 
other dramatic pieces in this Miscellany? The 
Magazine was commenced about two years since. 


a. 
Lack Hers, named in a poem of Clapperton’s, 
Ellis’s Specimens, ii. 282: what is this? 
Srpyery Bersty. 


LINCOLNSHIRE Dummy. — Can J. T. F., or any 
other reader of “ N. & Q.,” inform me if there be 
any, and if any what, foundation for the Lincoln- 
shire story of a bygone date, which I have heard 
in detail, of four inveterate whist-players, one of 
whom died. The survivors, “ in their cups,” being 

| inconsolable at the loss of their friend and old 
“hand,” and wishing for one more turn, got the 
dead man out of his coffin, and set him up to play 
“dummy ” ? Gro. WuITE. 


Maeprr Superstition. — Travelling along the 
road a few miles beyond Reading, on the Berk- 
shire side of the nver, I saw a country fellow 
walking in the same direction, about fifty yards 
ahead. He suddenly pulled off his hat, and made 
a sort of bow, though there was no one in his sight, 
we being behind him. On asking the reason of 
this strange proceeding, my companion pointed 
out a magpie which had just quitted a wood, and 
was flying across the road, and told me it was a 
general practice there to pull off the hat to the 
magpie “for luck.” Does this superstition prevail 
anywhere else ? A. / 

Pisctna: Crepence Taste.—I should feel 
obliged to any correspondent for information 
where authority is to be found for the disuse of 
Piscinas, Credence Tables, &c. ? 

A Country SUBSCRIBER. 

THE Worp “ Pony.” — The efforts of various 
writers in “N. & Q.” (38'S. vi. 482, 544) have 
failed to trace the word “Donkey” up to an 
earlier date than 1774-85, at which period, how- 
ever, it seems to have been in common use, at 
least in our eastern counties. What is to be said 
about “Pony”? Johnson, defining the word to 
mean “asmall horse,” suggested, in a careless, off- 
hand way, that perhaps it might be derived from 
puny. This is obviously wrong. Richardson, 

| however, accepts Johnson’s derivation, and adds 
that the word is “of modern introduction.” He 

| quotes from Cowper,— 

j “ To cross his ambling pony day by day.” 
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Retirement, in which this line occurs, was written | 


in 1781, and evidently at that time the word was 


a common and familiar one. What earlier instance | 


of its use can be quoted? The word does not oc- 
vur in the earlier editions of Bailey, in that of 
1728, for instance; but in the folio edition of his 
Dictionary, by Joseph Nicol Scott, 1764, I find 
Pony, a little Scotch horse.” Does this epithet 
fford any clue to the derivation? Jamieson does 
not cite the word as Scottish. He has “ Pone, a 
thin turf (Shetland) ;” and “ To pone, to pare off 
the surface of land (Orkney and Shetland.)” Also, 
5 Poney -cock, a turkey.” If pony be of Scottish 
origin, has it anything to do with the Shetland 
turf, in carrying which the celebrated race of 
“small Scotch horses” would be employed? In 
Armstrong’s Gaelic Dictionary, I find “ Ponaidh 
(provincial), a poney.” I ask in utter ignorance, 
for I know nothing of the language, is pdnaidh 
genuine Gaelic, or is it merely the Highlander’s 
pronunciation of the Lowlander’s word ? My pre- 
sent query is twofold: 1. What is the derivation 
of “ pony ad 
stance of its occurrence ? 

Does the slang word “ pony,” meaning twenty- 
tive pounds, throw any light on the question? To 
me it only “makes that darker which is dark 
‘nough without.” J. Drxon. 

Qvoration sy Byrron.—In the fourth canto of 
Don Juan, stanza cx., Byron has the following :— 


“ Oh! ‘darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,’ 
As some one somewhere sings about the sky.” 


Will you kindly inform me who is the “some | 


me,” and in what work the “somewhere” oc- 
“urs ? Prerce E@an, Jun. 
Sisymprivo Iris, Lonpon Rocket. — Has this 
plant been seen recently about London, and if so 
where ? Srpvey Bersty. 


Suerirrs’ Rerection at Neweate. — Lloyd's | 
Evening Post of Sept. 17, 1769, states that,—“ The | 
Keeper of Newgate has invited the newly-elected | 


sheriffs to drink sack and eat walnuts, agreeably 
to annual custom.” What was the origin of this 
“custom,” and when did it cease ? GILBERT. 


Surrey Miura, — May I ask why the Surrey 
Militia is styled “Royal,” and for what cause these 
regiments are permitted to wear a Brunswick star 
as a distinctive badge ? GILBERT. 

VIVIAN oR Vivren.—This legend, which has so 
many shapes, and is read in so many meanings, 
when and where does it first appear in our litera- 
ture ? LANCELOT West. 


Yorick.—Am I right in supposing that this 


name is connected with the Danish form of the | 


name George? Miss Young, in her book on 
Christian names, makes no reference to it? Is 


anything known of the word except from Hamlet ? 
ALFRED AINGER. 


2. What is the earliest known in- | 


| this tract contains. 
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Queries with Answers. 


Aw AvTHOR IN LIvEeRY. — 

“ServirupE: A Porm, to which is prefixed an Intro- 
duction, humbly submitted to the consideration of all 
Noblemen, Gentlemen, and Ladies who keep many Ser- 
vants. Also a Postscript, occasion’d by a late Trifling 
Pamphlet, entituled Every Body’s Business is No-Body’s. 

Feci e servo ut esses libertus mihi, 

Propterea quod serviebas liberaliter, 

Quod habui summum pretium, persolvi tibi. 

Gaudeo 
Si tibi quid feci, aut facio, quod placeat, Domine. 
TER. 

Written by a Foorman in behalf of Good Servants, and 
to excite the Bad to their Duty. London: Printed for 
T. Worrall at the Judge’s Head, over against St. Dun- 
stan’s Church, in Fleet Street. Price 6d. (N.D.)” [Pp. 
32 including title, preface, introduction, poem (pp. 12), 
and postscript. ] 

The only reference to it which I have discovered 
in the best catalogues is in Heber, part rv. No. 
1903, where it is simply called Servitude. It is 
doubtless rare, and I have therefore transcribed 
the full title. Is anything known of the author, 
who must have been a practised writer? It is 
not likely that @ footman would commence with a 
Terentian motto, or be capable of writing the fol- 
lowing lines, which might be appended to your 
“ Note” from Captain Cuttle : — 

“ And when a Question’s ask’d, let your Replies 

Be pertinent, perspicuous, and concise ; 

But just enough to make your meaning clear, 

And fit for you to speak, and them to hear, 

For he who indiscreetly babbles small Things 

May be suspected of the same in all Things ; ” 
and conclude with such a pithy reply to Defoe as 
Epwarp RIG@GALL. 

Bayswater. 

[This very scarce pamphlet is the earliest production 
of the celebrated Robert Dodsley, and seems to have 
escaped the notice of all his biographers. It was pub- 
lished about the year 1725, whilst he was a footman 
in the service of Lady Lowther. There was only one 
edition, which has two different title-pages. The other 
title-page reads as follows: “The Footman’s Friendly 
Advice to his Brethren of the Livery, and to all Servants 
in General : under the following heads, viz. Honesty, Care- 
fulness, Obedience, Diligence, Submission to Rebukes, 
Neatness, Receiving and Delivering Messages, Discretion, 
&e. To which is prefixed, An Introduction, humbly sub- 
mitted to the Consideration of all Noblemen, Gentlemen, 
and Ladies, who keep many Servants. Also, a Posts ript, 
in Answer to Squire Moreton’s * pamphlet, intituled Every 


* That is, Daniel Defoe, whose work is entitled “ Every- 
Body’s Business is No-Body’s Business ; or, Private Abuses, 
Publick Grievances : exemplified in the Pride, Insolence, 
and Exorbitant Wages of our Women-Servants, Foot- 
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Body's Business is No Body’s. By R. D. now a Footman. 
Loudon: Printed for T. Worrall at Judge Coke’s Head, 
near the Temple Exchange Coffee-house, in Fleet Street.” 
‘he motto from Terence is omitted. 

it was not till the year 1732 that Dodsley published 
by subscription his little volume of verse, 4 Muse in 
Livery, or the Footman’s Miscellany, which has been 
usually considered his first literary effort. After Dods- 
ley left the service of Lady Lowther, he entered that of 
Charles Dartiqueneuve, Esq., a noted epicure, whose ham 
pie is made immortal by Pope. Dodsley’s dramatic piece 
called The Toy Shop was shown to the Muse of Twicken- 
ham, who at once saw its merits, and procured its repre- 
sentation on the stage in 1735. With the profits arising 
from this and his former production, our Muse in Livery 
commenced publisher in Pall Mall, where by industry 
and integrity he acquired the first employment in his 
line, and the friendship of the best authors of his time. ] 


~W hat is the derivation of the term 
“cock-sure ? I did not think it had any claim 
to antiquity till I found that Latimer makes use 
of it in a sermon preached before the king at 


Westminster, in 1549. BEARLEY. 


CocK-sURE. 


Although cock-sure sometimes bears merely the mean- 
ing of “very sure,” we think that it is generally used in 
a slightly ironical or derisive sense, as when we say of 
one who manifests undue confidence respecting some fu- 
ture event, that he is cock-sure, or that he makes cock- 
sure ; but especially if he appears over-certain that some- 
thing will turn out to his own advantage, or as he wishes. 

As “to cock,” in old English, meant to swagger, while 


“cocky ” signified, and still signifies, pert, saucy, uppish, 





and =“ cockbrained was equivalent to fool-hardy, it 
would seem that all these expressions—and with them 


cock-sure—belong to one family, and that they all owe 


their peculiar import to the bold character and mien of 


our early friend, Sir Chanticleer, the * cock of the walk.” 
“Cock-sure,” which our correspondent finds in Latimer, 
yecurs also in the still earlier couplet by Skelton ( Why 
ome ye not to Court?) :— 
“ Whiles the red hat doth endure, 
He maketh himself cockesure.” 


Here, also, it will observed, the expression has the 


peculiar force which we have indicated, slightly sarcastic 
r derisive. | 


Mammorn Cave or Kentvcky. — Would the 
editor kindly refer me to any accounts of the Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky? The Daily News of the 
6th instant, in giving an account of Lord E. Cecil's 
Travels in North America, says : — 


“The Noble Lord then conducted his audience . . . 


to the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky ..... - As the cave 


men, &c. By Andrew Moreton, Esq. Lond. 8vo, 1725. 
This work attained an amount of popularity not very 
common. The first edition was published on June 5, 1725, 
and the fifth edition on July 24 of the same year. 
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has been repeatedly described before, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to follow ..... this portion of the lecture.” 


‘ 


S 


| The Mammoth Cave is situated near the Green River, 
about midway between Nashville and Louisville. It con- 
sists of a series of immense chambers, connected by very 
long and narrow passages, somewhat like the Peak Ca- 
vern in Derbyshire, but ona vastly grander scale. It is 
said that the cavern has been ex] lored to a distance of 
upwards of ten miles without reaching its termination ; 
while the aggregate width of all the branches is above 
forty miles. One of the principal chambers is 200 feet long 
by 150 feet wide, and 50 feet high, and has two passages, 
each above 100 feet wide, opening into it. Large quanti- 
ties of bones have been found within it. Mammoth Cave 
is greatly resorted to by visitors, being by far the most 
remarkable place of the kind in America. In one of the 
chambers is a row of cabins, constructed for consumptive 
patients, who are attracted by the temperateness and 
purity of the atmosphere. A more extended account of 
this Cave will be found in Knickerbocker, xxxiii. 301; 
American Journal of Science, 2nd Ser. ix. 332, by B. Silli- 
man, Jun.; Fraser’s Magazine, xlii. 385 ; and Ripley and 
Dana’s New American Cyclopedia, art “ Cave.” ] 


“ Curvy Cuase Batiap,.” — 

“ In 1388, the Black Douglas, natural son of the Doug- 
las who fell at Chevy Chase, seized his father’s earldom.” 
Saturday Review, Dee. 2, 1865, art. “The Agnews of 
Lechnaw.” 

Bishop Percy says of the ballad of “Chevy 
Chase : ”’ — 

“ With regard to its subject, although it has no coun- 
tenance from history, there is room to think it had origi- 
nally some foundation in fact.” 

How is this? E. N. H. 

[There are two if not three different versions of the 
famous old ballad of “ Chevy Chase,” and two wholly inde- 
pendent incidents mixed up by an anachronism. The 
battle of Otterbourne, in 1388, was a real event; but 
nearly fifty years after this battle, a private conflict took 
place between Hotspur’s son and William, Earl of Doug- 
las. Now it appears that some ballad-writers of later 
date mixed up these two events in such a way as to pro- 
duce a rugged story out of them. This subject has been 
ably discussed by a writer in Chambers’s Book of Days 
ii. 218, from a paper recently read by Mr. J. A. H. Mur- 
ray, of Hawick, to the Hawick Archwological Society. ] 


Bopr Faminy. — What is the origin of this 
name, and what is the earliest mention of the 
family. Did they come from Germany, near the 
River Bode? Any one who has immediate access 
to Add. MS. 15,565, British Museum Library, 
will greatly oblige me by naming the first two or 
three Bodes mentioned therein, and by stating 
whether any clue is given tothe above. H. B. 

[No mention is made of the origin of the family in 
Addit. MS. 15,656. It commences with (1) William Bode 
of Portsmouth, co. Southampton. (2) William Bode of 
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Creke, co. York, hisson. (3) William Bode, son and heir | 


to the preceding. ] 


Beme Lyeut: Beryty Lycat.— Wanted an 
explanation of these two church articles which | 
occur in the hay nto. extracts from the books of | 
the Founder's Company : 

“1529. Itm. Payd for makyng of viij square tap for 
the beme lyght of St Marg*, in Lothebury, at the feste of 
Ester - - v* iiij¢ 

“1522. Itm. Payd to the Wax Chaundler for the 
beryin lycht at Sen Marky, in Lodbery, viij Wax Tap" | 
weynt wt Images xxix!>*, of y* was xxj'> pris the Ib xt | 
the s™ of all payments is - - xviij* ii*” 

W. WittmaMs. 

[The beme lyght was the light before the rood-beam. 
The beam was a heavy rafter let in at both its ends into 
the chancel walls, and served to uphold the rood. This 


beam led in time to the formation of the reredoss, which | 


was formed by merely filling up, with stonework or 
wooden panel, the space between the ground and the 
beam. (Dr. Rock, The Church of our Fathers, iii. 470.) 
Consult the same work (vol. ii. pp. 469-520) for notices 
of the wax tapers used at the funeral service according to 
the old English ritual. } 


A Lacnryrmose Drrry.—Can you inform me | 
who is the author of, and where I can find a com- | 


plete copy of the song, entitled — 
“ There was a little maid, 
And she wore a little bonnet ; 
She had a little finger, 
With a little ring upon it,” &c. 

Some thirty-five years ago, and during my re- 
sidence in the United States, I accidentally read 
the song in an American paper. I *composed 
music to the words, but I have not yet succeeded | 
in finding their author. Henry Russet. 

74, Kensington Garden Square. 

[This humorous ditty was published with the music 
by J. Power, 34, Strand [1836], in eight pages, 4to. It is 


entitled, “ The Little Gay Deceiver: a most Lachrymose | 


Ditty, written, composed, and dedicated to Samuel Rogers, 
Esq., by the author of Mephistopheles in England,” where 
the song first appeared: see vol. i. p. 172.] 


Replies. 
JARVIS MATCHAM, THE MURDERER.* 
(3"¢ 8S. viii. 529, 541.) 


When I penned the note (S'S. viii. 421) on 
“The Highwaymen of Stangate Hole,” Hunting- 
donshire, and related the old man’s account of one 


Matcham, a soldier, who had murdered a drum- | 


mer-boy at Alconbury, and had expiated his crime , 
by being hung in chains near to the scene of the 


* This article reached us before the publication of 
2. V.’s paper, but too late to accompany it.— Ep. 
“N.&Q”) 


[34 S. IX. Jan. 20, 66. 





= it did not occur to me that the circum- 
| stance had any connection with the ghost-story 
| mentioned in the tenth chapter of Sir W. Scott's 
Demonology and Witchcraft, and forming the sub- 
ject of the Ji Legend—“ The Dead Drum- 
| mer, a Legend of Selisbury Plain.” Your corre- 
| spondent OXONTENSIS has now recalled this to my 
| mind. But on referring to Scott and Ingoldsby, 
| I find that the doubts which seem to have arisen, 
as to the correctness of my informant’s narrative, 
disappear; and that any inaccuracy in the narra- 
tion, must be transferred to Sir Walter Scott. 
Ingoldsby says : 
| “The incidents recorded in the succeeding legend 
| Were communicated to a dear friend of our family by the 
late lamented Sir Walter Scott. The names and localities 
have been scrupulously retained, as she is ready to testify. 
The proceedings in this case are, I believe, recorded in 
some of our law reports, though I have never been able 
to lay my hand upon them.” 


In the versified legend, Huntingdonshire is not 
| referred to. The murderer's name is given as 
| “Gervase Matcham,” that of his victim “ Andrew 
| Brand.” The murder is committed on Salisbury 
Plain,— 

“ On, on we went: the dreary plain 

Was all around us—we were Here!” &c.— 
And Matcham is hung (after having been tried 
| at Devizes) near the scene of his murder; but 
the “corse” had fallen from the gibbet, and was 
not there “some sixty years since,”—which would 
bring it somewhere about the date of 1780 when 
| the body had disappeared from the gibbet. 

Thus far the Ingoldsby version. Sir Walter 

Scott’s differs in a few particulars; and it is to 
| be observed that he prefaces them by saying — 
| “Iam, I think, tolerably correct in the — 
| though I have lost the account of the trial :” 
| that he evidently states the circumstances fens 
memory. He gives the murderer's name as 
“Jarvis Matcham,”—that of the drummer is not 
| given. The murder is done near to “a town 
| where he had been on the recruiting service ;” 
| and after its committal he makes “a long walk 
across the country to an inn on the Portsmouth 
road.” After an interval of “several years ”— 
fifteen years, according to Ingoldsby —he walks 
with a sailor companion over Salisbury Plain, 
when he fancies that the stones rise and fly after 
him (an incident not mentioned in Ingoldsby), 
and that the dead drummer-boy appears to him. 
| He confesses his crime, and “Jarvis Matcham 
was found guilty and executed.” Although Hun- 
tingdonshire and Alconbury are not mentioned, 
and although the date of the murder is referred 
to somewhere between the years 1800 and 1810, 
yet Sir Walter Scott’s account is substantially 
more correct than that of Ingoldsby. The 
Matcham of my old Huntingdonshire informant, 
who was hung at Alconbury, and was the last 
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person hung in chains in Huntingdonshire, is the 
hero of the Ingoldsby Legend and of the story in 
Demonology and Witchcraft. Perhaps he is now 
so identified for the first time. 

I have made further inquiries from the old cot- 
tager, and, in addition to what I stated in my pre- 


vious note (3" S. viii. 422), he now tells me the | 


following particulars: —‘‘ Jarvis was Matcham’s 
Christian name. He was recruiting; and he and 
the drummer were quartered at the White Horse 
at Alconbury. Matcham was a drinking man, 


| 


“though,” he said philosophically, “very likely 
there were ; for they always put a ghost into them 
sort o’ murders; but it wern’t according to my 
belief; so perhaps I made no account of it.”) 
“So, Matcham was brought up to Huntingdon ; 
and there he was tried; and they hung him in 
chains where I tell’d you. He wore his regi- 
mentals, and it was them as made the red rags 


| that flapped from the chains.” 


and had got out of his money; and the drummer | 


had got a good bit. That was why Matcham 
murdered him.” (He did not know anything 
about Matcham’s embezzling the soldiers’ pay.) 
“Tt was about a mile from Aleonbury, as you go 
Easton, where it was done. But it was ill-con- 
venient to hang him just at that spot; so they 
put up the gibbet nigher to Alconbury, on a bit of 
ground belonging to the parish-clerk, close against 
the river. The river often flooded over there, so 


that the coaches and posting-carriages had some- | 


thing to do to get safe over; and the bridge was 
narrow ; so there were white posts set up, painted 
black on the top. The chains clipped Matcham’s 
body quite close, in the way I told you—close 
round his head and down his arms and his legs, 
and he hung by a swivel, and twisted round with 


the wind, and would blow straight out when there | 


was a hurricane. There was a sight of drovers 
on the road at that time; and them owdacious 
drover-boys, instead of being frit at Matcham, 
used to make game of him. I mind me of one 
morning when I had to go from ‘The Wheat- 
sheaf’ to Easton, betwixt three and four o'clock, 
just as it were dawning, and, when I got nigh the 
gibbet, there was Matcham had been took down— 


for the swivel had broken—and he was stuck right | 


up on one of the postes. It gave me a turn, I can 

romise you. It was never rightly found out who 

id it, but it always were laid on them owdacious 
drover-boys. Matcham went away from Alcon- 
bury as soon as the murder were done; and I think 
it was a matter of seven year before he were took. 
It happened in a curious way. 
out with another soldier” (such was the old man’s 
version, and not the “ sailor” of Ingoldsby and 
Scott), “ when the stones began to rise up and roll 
afore ’em. ‘Well,’ says the soldier, ‘ this is a 
curious sight. Such a queer thing wouldn’t be, 
unless there was something very bad either about 
you or me; so we'd better part company.’ 
‘You've no call to part company with me, says 
Matcham ; ‘ it’s me that is bad, and it’s for me that 
them stones is a rolling.’ ‘Why, whatever can 
you have done?’ says the soldier. ‘I'll make a 
clean breast of it,’ says Matcham; ‘for I’ve never 
had no peace of mind ever since it were done.’” 
(The old man could not remember about any ghost 
appearing, or having heard any talk of the ghost; 


The printed works relating to Huntingdonshire 
are but few; and, so far as I can discover, only 
one of them makes the least reference to Match- 
ham’s case; but this, however, is valuable for its 
dates and names. Under the head of “ Alcon- 
bury,” at p. 62 of Craven's Huntingdonshire Direc- 
tory (1856) is the following : — 

“Jarvis Matchan (sic) was exccuted at Huntingdon’ 
2nd August, 1786, and hung in chains in the parish of 
Alconbury, for the wilful murder of Benjamin Jones, a 
drummer-boy belonging to the 49th Regiment of Foot, 
on the 19th of August, 1780. The gibbet stood in a field 
near the old north road, near the wood leading to Wey 
Bridge.” 

So far as my old cottager informant could re- 
member, it was “rather better than thirty years 
ago”’ since Matcham’s body was taken from the 
gibbet. His trial is probably recorded in some 
book of “ Remarkable Trials”; and, now that 
your correspondent OXONIENSIS has put us on the 
proper scent, we may yet be able to learn more 


| particulars than I have here noted relative to the 


Alconbury murderer and his identification with 
the Matcham of the Jngoldsby Legends and Scott's 
Demonology. Curusert Bepr. 


THE PALLIUM. 
(3" S. viii. 454.) 
To answer all Canon Datron’s queries fully, 


| would require far more space than “ N. & Q.” can 


He were walking | 


reasonably be expected to allow: but a few brief 
notes in reply will probably be deemed sufficient. 
1. I think there can be no doubt that the Pal- 
lium was originally the imperial Roman toga. It 
was most probably granted at first by the emperor as 
a mark of honour and distinction, to the Pope only. 
Afterwards it was assumed by the patriarchs of the 
East, and these in time thought proper to confer it 
upon all their bishops; so that now it is worn by all 
the Greek bishops, though much broader and of a 
different form from the Palliums of the West. Pope 
Benedict XIV. attributes to St. Mark, Pope, who 
succeeded St. Sylvester in 536, the first concession 
of the Pallium to the Bishop of Ostia, who was to 
use it when he consecrated the Bishop of Rome. 


| Otherwise it was for some time granted exclu- 


sively to the Pope’s vicars ; so that when St. Gre- 
gory sent over St. Augustin to England, and gave 
him the Pallium, with full jurisdiction, he still 
required him to receive consecration from the 
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Archbishop of Arles, who was the Pope’s vicar. 
Then it became customary for many archbishops 
to apply for the Pallium as a favour, till about the 
eighth century ; since which time all archbishops 
received it, except those in partibus. 

2. The Pallium is made of lambs’ wool, from 
the fleeces of lambs blessed at Rome on the feast 
f St. Agnes, and woven by the nuns. It is laid 
upon the high altar at St. Peter's, and then blessed. 
Formerly it was worn very long, and hugg down 
to the feet, as may be seen on old effigies; and it 
' 


| maticam, casulam, pallium et mitram.”’ 


ind purple crosses upon it, varying in number. | 


Now it is much shorter, and has black crosses, 
made of black silk, and edged with black cord. 
[hese are six in number, four on the circular part 





rum, which, after enumerating the other episcopal 
ornaments, adds: “ac etiam Pallio cum spinulis, 
si erit Archiepiscopus,”’ (Lib. ii. cap. 38.) 

A similar direction is given in the Pontifical. 
There are accordingly many instances of arch- 
bishops being so buried. I need only mention that 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, of whom the monk 
Gervase, who helped to bury him, says: “ Habuit 
albam in qua sacratus est ; tunicam quoque et dal- 
(Gervas. 
Act. Pontif. Cant. quoted by Dr. Rock, Church of 
our Fathers, vol. ii. p. 157.) 

6. The archbishop may wear the Pallium only 
when he celebrates pontifically, and in his own 


r 


| province, and only in a church, and on the prin- 


round the shoulders, and one on each part hanging | 


lown in front and at the back. 
worn on the shoulders, with a pendant before and 
behind, the ends of both being sheathed in thin 
lead, covered with black silk. 

3. The mystical signification of the Pallium is 

thus expressed by Pope Benedict XIV. in his Al- 
locution of Sept. 23, 1750: — 
“ It is not only an ornament of dignity, ..... 
woven of wool, and not of fax, and worn about the neck, 
to signify that sheep, which, when lost, the good Shepherd 
sought, found, and brought back on his shoulders to the 
sheepfold.” 


The same is beautifully declared in the Prayers 
wed in blessing the Pallium on the eve of SS. 
Peter and Paul; which also implores for the arch- 
bishop who shall wear it, that beholding the crosses 
upon it, he may see that the cross is laid upon his 
shoulders, and so become crucified to the world, 
ind that the world may be crucified to him ; that 
he may take it upon him as the yoke of the Gospel, 


| 
but is 


The Pallium is | 


ind find it light and sweet: that it may be to him | 


moreover a symbol of unity, and a token of perfect 
communion with the Apostolic See, a bond of 
charity, the cord of divine inheritance, a pledge of 
eternal salvation; that in the day of the coming 
of the Prince of pastors, he may, together with the 
sheep committed to his care, obtain the robe of 
zlory and immortality. These are the recognised 
mystical significations of the Pallium; and the 
pinion of Du Cange appears unfounded. 

4, The jurisdiction of an archbishop depends so 
much upon his obtaining the Pallium, that he may 
not even style himself archbishop till he has re- 
ceived it; nor can he exercise any powers as arch- 
bishop. “Etenim,” says Benedict XIV., “per 
Pallium confertur Archiepiscopis plenitudo pas- 
toralis officii.” (De Synodo Dieces. lib. ii. cap. 6.) 
[hus he cannot convoke a council, consecrate 


chrism, dedicate churches, ordain clergy, or con- 
secrate bishops. 

5, As the Pallium of an archbishop cannot be 
worn by his successor, who must apply for a new 
one from the Holy See, he is buried with it. This 
is expressly directed in the Ceremoniale Episcopo- 


cipal festivals. These are all specified in the 
Pontificale Romanum, and it cannot be requisite 
to enumerate them here. The reader desirous o 
further information may consult Benedict XIV., 
De Synodo, the Bibliotheca of Ferraris, and Dr. 
Rock’s valuable Church of our Fathers. 

F. C. H. 


With reference to the fourth query of J. Dattox 

“ whether the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan de- 

pended upon the reception of his Pall?” the fol- 

lowing statute, copied and translated for me by an 

Irish friend, will show that it was absolutely 

necessary personally to receive it before entering 

upon his episcopal duties : — 

“ Statutes, Ordinances and Acts in a certain Parliament 
of the Lord the King holden at Naas on Friday next 
after the Feast of St. Andrew the Apostle, in the 12th 
Year of King Edward I1Vth, before Thomas Fitzmau- 
rice, Earl of Kildare, Deputy of George Duke of Cla- 
rence, Lieutenant of the Lord the King himself, of his 
Land of Ireland, prorogued and from thence to the city 
of the same Lord the King of Dublin, &c., terminated 
in these words : 
“C. 11. Likewise at the prayer of John Archbishop of 

Dublin, Primate of Ireland. Whereas the said Arch- 

bishop hath sent to the Court of Rome for his Pall, with- 

out which he cannot give Holy Orders nor exercise other 
divine Acts and Solemnities according to his dignity, and 
of necessity must receive the same in his proper person, 
at the Monastery of Oseney in England, and in no other 
place ; whereupon the premises considered, It is granted 
by the Authority of the said Parliament, that the said 

Archbishop shall have licence to absent himself out of 

this Land for the space of half a year after his passage 

into the Land of England, exclusive of the Time and 

Space that it shall happen to the said Archbishop to await 

the wind in his return out of the said land, and to receive 

all the profits and commodities pertaining to him within 
this Land by his officers, servants, or ministers during his 
said absence, without any impeachment of the King our 
sovereign Lord, his heirs, ministers, or officers, for the 
time being, any statutes or ordinances made against ab- 
sentees out of the said land notwithstanding.” 


W. H. Turner. 


. 


8, Turl Street, Oxford. 
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JOHN GAULE. 

(3* §. viii. 519.) 

‘ Master John Gaule,” who in 1629 styles him- 
lf “ Utriusque olim Academie,” was chaplain 
Baptist Hicks, Viscount Campden. He ap- 
pears to have been “ Preacher of the Word of 
(iod at Great Staughton (near St. ) 


ef 


Neot’s x in 
Huntingdonshire,” as early as 1651 ; and is stated 
by one of his successors to have been presented 
to that vicarage about 1652 by the Viscountess 
Campden; by whom, in 1637, the advowson of 
the vicarage was conveyed to St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Nathaniel Lawrence however, appointed 
vicar in 1623, continued to write himself ‘* Vica- 
rius”’ until the end of 1636, and “ Minister” 
until 1646. In the “Report to the Committee 
of Enquiry about scandalous Ministers” (Lansd. 
MS., 459), “Mr. John Gaule, a preaching Mi- 
nister,” is returned as incumbent of “ Stoughton 
Mag.” parish. That he was a courageous and 
formidable opponent to Hopkins, the Witchfinder, 
is evident from a letter written by that worthy to 
“M. N.,” who was probably some functionary of 
the place : — 
™ My service your Worship prese nted, I have this 
lay receiued a letter, &c., to come to a towne called 
Great Staughton to search for evill disposed persons 
called witches (though I heare vour minister is farre 
against us through ignorance). I intend to come (God 
willing) the sooner to heare his singular judgment on 
the behalfe of such parties. I have known a minister in 
Suffolke preach as much against their discovery in a 
pulpit, and forced to recant it (by the Committee) in the 
same place. I much marvaile such euill members should 
have any (much more any of the clergy, who should 
daily preach terrour to convince such offenders), stand up 
to take their parts against such as are complainants for 
the king, and sufferers themselves with their families 
and estates. I intend to give your towne a visit sud- 
denly. I am to come to Kimbolton this weeke, and it 
shall bee tenne to one but I will come to your towne first ; 
but I would certainely know afore whether your town 
affords many sticklers for such cattell, or {is} willing to 
give and afford us good weleome and entertainement as 
other where I have beene ; else I shall wave your shire 
(not as yet beginning in any part of it myselfe), and 
betake me to such places where I doe and may persist 
without controle but with thankes and recompence. So 
I humbly take my leave and rest, your servant to be 
commanded, “Matruew Horkins.” 
(Gaule’s Select Cases of Conscience touching Witches 
and Witchcrafts, London, 1646, 12mo, p. 77, 78, 
* Dedicated to his ever honoured Valentine Wauton, 
Esquire, Colonell, &e., with all the good people of 
the Parish.” Scott's Demonology and Witchcraft, 


- 253—257.) 


John Gaule had three daughters. Elizabeth, 
the eldest, baptized Jan. 6, 1632, “was married 
unto John Hawkins, of the parish of Great Cat- 
worth, Gentleman, the 16 daie of Januarie, 
1653, by Justice Burrell.” Anna, the second, 
baptized April 5, 1635, was married, August 28, 
1651, to “Steven Anderson (Mynister of Great 
Catworth);” and had issue Elizabeth, “ borne 
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the 21% daie of March, 1653, and baptized the 


18t* daie of Aprill, 1654, in this {Great Staugh- 
ton] Paryshe Church.” Eleanor Gaule was bap- 
tized Jan. 5, 1639. 

On the chancel floor is a brass plate with this 
inscription : — 


“ Memoriz Sacrum. 
Hic jacet Venerabilis admodum senex 
Magister Joun GAULE, 
Theologus consummatus, et omnibus numeris absolutus, 
scriptor nervosus et acutus, Concionator egregius et as- 
siduus, ubiq. ecclesie et Majestatis Regi assertor (nec 
florentis magis utriusq. quam afflicte), Idemq. Perduel- 
lium et Schismatice Functionis Impugnater acerrimus. 
Qui cum Deo et muneri suo in Evangelio per annos quin- 
quagi[ n jta sex (et quod excurrit) munera cum fide et 
diligentia in hac parochia deservisset : Octogesimum sex- 
tum xtatis suse annum agens ad celum aspiravit viii. die 
mensis Julij, Anno Salutis M.p.c.LXXXvVII.” 


I have the following list of his writings, but 
am not certain of its accuracy : — 


1. Sermon on John x. 1618. 
2. Sermon on Mark vii. 37. 1628. 
Votive Speculations upon Jesus Christ’s Prediction, 
&e. 1628. 
Distractions, or, The Holy Madnesse, &e. 1629. 
Votive Speculations on Abram, &c. 1630. 
3. Cases of Conscience touching Witches, &c. 1646. 
Is this the work mentioned by Lowndes under the 
” title of An Exposure of some of the nefarious 
Acts of Witchfinders, 1646 ? | 
Assize Sermon at Huntingdon. 1649. 


oO =] 


. Tlip-uayric. The Mag-astro-mancer, &c. 1652. 

. Vindication of Rom. i. in answer to Jeremy Taylor. 
1657. 

10. Admonition to Moderation. 1660. 

11. Sermon on 1 Cor. xv. 55. 

12. The Christian Conjuring of the Quaking Spirit. 

Wherein is Charmed (as wisely as he was able) 

that Old Serpentine Heresy of the Spirit’s mov- 

ing without, beyond, against the Written Word. 

Hatched by the Papists, entertained by the Anna- 

baptists, hurried on by these Fanatick Quakers. 


Josern Rrx, M.D. 


St. Neot’s. 

This once noted writer, the antagonist of Jeremy 
Taylor, and the author of a work which has often 
been attributed to that creat divine, was of Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge; B.A. 1623-4. His 
matriculation cannot be found, and it is probable 
that he was originally of Oxford. He was vicar 
of Great Staughton, in Huntingdonshire, in or be- 
fore 1646, and was apparently living in 1660, when 
his Admonition to Moderation was published. His 
Select Cases of Conscience touching Witches and 
Witchcraft are dedicated to Colonel Valentine 
Wauton and the other parishioners of Great 
Staughton. This is followed by an impudent letter 
from Matthew Hopkins, the execrable witch- 
finder. C. H. & Taompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 
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NOTES ON FLY-LEAVES. 
(3" §,. viii. 522.) 


The lines upon Wordsworth, said by your cor- 
respondent J. B. to have been written on a blank 


page of Lord Byron’s Corsair, and to have been | 


(as I have no doubt they were), the composition of 
that noble author, are not original, nor I am sure 
would he have claimed them as such, but 
appeared in substance in a pseudo Peter Bell, 
published before Wordsworth’s poem, the real 
“Simon Pure,” came to light. i 

distance of time, be positive as to dates; but infer 
that the case was as I state it, and that the “an- 
ticipation” appeared before the reality, from the 
fact that a copy of the third edition of the former, 
printed for Taylor & Hessey, 93, Fleet Street, 
now lies before me; while Wordsworth’s Peter 
Bell was printed for Longman & Co. in the same 
year. It is supposed that the authors of the 
Rejected Addresses were the parties who amused 
themselves and the public at the Poet Laureat’s 
expence, 

Certain it is that no one, not even the warmest 
of his admirers, could have foreseen what the 
genuine Peter Bell would be, or why the author 
should have preferred taking his aérial voyage in 
a little boat, instead of doing so by the more con- 
genial conveyance of a balloon. But his pecu- 
liarities seem to have made chief impression on 
Lord Byron’s mind. In Don Juan, canto i. stanza 
205, occur the following lines : — 

“ Thou shalt believe in Milton, Dryden, Pope ; 
Thou shalt not set up Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey; 

Because the first is crazed beyond all hope, ¥ 

The second drunk, the third so quaint and mouthy : 

With Crabbe it may be difficult to cope,” &c. P 


And in the 122nd stanza of the same : — 


“ *Go, little book, from this my solitude ! 
I cast thee on the waters—go thy ways! 
And if, as I believe, thy vein is good, ~ 
The world will find thee after many days.’ 
When Southey’s read, and Wordsworth understood, 
I can’t help putting in my claim to praise,” &c. 


In canto iii. stanzas 98, 99, 100 : — 


* We learn from Horace ‘ Homer sometimes sleeps,’ 
We feel, without him, Wordsworth sometimes wakes,— 
To show with what complacency he creeps, 
With his dear ‘ Waggoners’ around his lakes. 
He wishes for ‘ a boat’ to sail the deeps— 
Of ocean? No, of air; and then he makes 
Another outcry for a ‘ little boat,’ 
And drivels seas to set it well afloat. 


‘ If he must fain sweep o’er the etherial plain, 
And Pegasus runs restive in his ‘ Waggon,’ 
Could he not beg the loan of Charles’s Wain ? 
Or pray Medea for a single dragon ? 
Or if too classic for his vulgar brain, 
He fear’d his neck to venture such a nag on, 
And he must needs mount nearer to the moon, 
Could not the blockhead ask for a balloon ? 


cannot, at this | 


(34 S. 1X. Jan. 20, 66. 
“ « Pedlars,’ and ‘ Boats,’ and ‘ Waggons!’ Oh ye shades 
Of Pope and Dryden, are we come to this? 
That trash of such sort not alone evades 
Contempt, but from the bathos’ vast abyss 
Floats scum-like uppermost, and these Jack Cades 
Of sense and song above your graves may hiss— 
The ‘ Little Boatman,’ and his ‘ Peter Bell,’ 
| Can sneer at him who drew ‘ Achithophel!’” 


But I am wandering from the subject ; and the 
wish to show what was Lord Byron’s feeling 
with regard to Wordsworth has made me tran- 
scribe his libels upon the latter perhaps at greater 
length than I ought to have done. To resume, 
then, the story of the pseudo Peter Bell and “‘ W. 
W.” The poem opens after a short but amusing 
preface, by stating that the day is March 31; the 
| time half-past seven in the evening; and the 

moon is pw Hn on an old man poring over a 
gravestone. After some remarks (not of course to 
be omitted) on the moon, we become better ac- 
quainted with the old man, who appears to be 
Peter Bell; and his manner, dress, parentage, and 
habits are most graphically described. His father, 
we are told, was a bellman once, his mother “a 
beldame old,” and that they sold pins and pepper- 
mint at Keswick ; that Betty Foy was his aunt, 
Simon Lee and Alice Fell his nephew and niece ; 
and that he had no brother is proved by the fact, 
that “his mother had no other son.” Mixed up 
with these particulars are some notices of a very 
humorous nature respecting his dress and person : 
which it would be scarcely possible, and unjust 
to the author, to attempt to abridge. But mean- 
| while time passes on, the clock is striking eight, 
and Peter Bell must hasten, because—“ four more 
hours and ‘twill be late.” His purpose there is to 
find a particular tombstone ; and in his search he 
is represented to light upon those erected to— 
“The Ancient Marinere,” Martha Ray, Old Mat- 
| thews, Betty Foy, Simon Lee, Harry Gill, Goody 

Blake, the “‘ We are Seven,” Andrew Jones, The 
| Idiot Boy, Barbara Lewthwaite, Alice Fell, Ste- 
phen Hill, Reginald Shore, Giles Fleming, and 
Susan Gale, in short, to most of the heroes and 
heroines of Mr. Wordsworth’s Poems. At last, 
the old man finds what he is looking for; but 
this must be given in the words of the original :— 

“ And tears are thick with Peter Bell, 
Yet still he sees one blessed tomb ; 
Tow’rds it he creeps with spectacles, 
And bending on his leather knees, 
He reads the Lake-iest Poet's doom. 
“ The letters printed are by fate, 
The death they say was suicide ; * 
He reads—*‘ Here lieth W. W., 
Who never more will trouble you, trouble you :’ 
The old man smokes who ‘tis that died. 


| 


“* Tt surely cannot be intended here to express that the 
| individual, but that his poetry was suicidal; following 
| out an idea before expressed in stanza 34, viz. — 

° ° ° like the fear of Mr. Collins 
Ile died ‘ of sounds himself had made.’’ 


’ 
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«“ ¢Go home, go home—old man, go home ; 
Peter, lay thee down at night ; 
Thou art happy, Peter Bell ; 
Say thy prayers for Alice Fell, 
Thou hast seen a blessed sight.’ 
« He quits that moonlight yard of skulls, 
And still he feels right ¢ ‘glad, and smiles 
With moral joy at that old tomb ; 
Peter’s cheek recalls its bloom, 
And as he creepeth by the tiles, 
He mutters ever—* W. 
Never more will trouble you, trouble you,’ 


X. Y. Z. 


THE REV. JOHN KENNEDY. 
(3°48, viii. 371.) 

On’ the headstone, at the 
church, there is the following inscription : — 

“To the memory of the Rev. Joun Kennepy, A.M., 
Rector of this parish upwards of 48 years. He died 
Feb. 4, 1782, aged 84 years. Reader, if thou wouldest 
know more of this good and learned man, consult his 
book. 

“ J. H. poni curavit.” 

“J. H.,” I presume was John Harris, the suc- 
ceeding rector. Which of Mr. Kennedy's books is 
referred to by the inscription ? 

In the south-west corner of the churchyard, 
there is a headstone to the memory of William 
Ilawford, erroneously described as “Vicar” of 
Bradley; who died February 8, 1731, aged 
eighty-four years. 

This place seems to be remarkable for the 
length of time during which the last six rectors 
have held the living, 7. e. from 1578 to 1858, 
being 280 years, and giving an average of forty- 
six years and e sight months to each rector. From 
the “handwriting and regular form of the entries 
in the register, I infer that James Lightwood, 
who was buried March 27, 1637, had been rector 
from 1578 at least; «¢. e. fifty-nine years at least. 
George Mason was rector from 1637 till 1671, or 
thirty-four years; W. Hawford, from March 1671 
till February 1751, or nearly sixty years; J. 
Kennedy, from November 1732 till February 1782, 
or forty-nine years; John Harris, from 1782 till 
1805, or twenty- three years ; and Mr. Skynner, 
from 1805 till April 1858, or fifty-three years. 

Thomas Bancroft, the poet, who was born at 
Chellaston, is buried at Bradley: and the entry 
in the register is “ Thomas Bancroft (y® Muses’ 
favorite), buryed Noy. 5, 1658.” 

The register contains also the following re- 
markable entry in the year 1641: “Caffins Bur- 

rowgh, Esq", was buried Oct" y* 25" Ann. sup. 
dict., was elaine the friday sennit [seven nights | 
before on the backside of Bradley Hall.” At 
this time Bradley belonged to Sir Andrew Knive- 
ton, and the Hall stood | at the western end of the 
churchyard. 

During the civil war, the entries cease to be in 


| 
the rector’s 
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handwriting after 1643, and begin 
again in his writing in 1660. 

“The register is on paper, and the earliest a 
of it are in a very bad state. C.S. G. 


MARIA, COUNTESS MARSHAL. 
(3°48. viii. 257.) 
The records afford no reply to HERMENTRUDE’s 


query respecting this lady. They give, however, 
information which suggests that she was a We- 


| don. Her first husband was Ralph de Cobham ; 


east end of Bradley | 


her second, William de Braose ; her third Thomas, 
fifth son of Edward I. The last, who died in 
12 Edw. IIL., bequeathed to her all his goods and 
chattels in England and Wales (Cott. Jul. C. v1. 
174). Ralph, her first husband, died in 19 Edw. IL. 


| (Ing. p.m. No. 93), leaving by her an only son 


John, then one year old. It ‘does not appear when 
she married William de Braose, or when he died. 

He was the third son of William de Braose, Lord 
of Gower, by his third wife Maria de Ros (Abdr. 

Plac., 10 Edw. IL). He married first Eleanor, 
daughter of Roger de Bavent; and had by her a 
son Peter, who married Joan, daughter and heir 


| of John de Wedon by his wife (name not re- 


corded), daughter and heir of Ada, heiress of her 
brother Thomas de Sandford. 

Peter had a son and heir, John, whose son and 
heir was another John. Sir John de Wedon was 
probably a younger son of Ralph de Wedon, who 
died in 30 Edw. I. (Ing. p. m. 43), leaving a son 
and heir Ralph; whose estates, with those of his 
wife Elizabeth, were seized by the crown in 
2 Edw. III.; and though restored, were held 
only during pleasure. An inquisition has been 
unfortunately lost or mislaid, which in the calen- 
dar of Ing. p.m. is 149 of the 2nd Nos. of 2 Edw. 
III.: Radus de Wedon and Elizabeth, uxor ejus, 
with a list of his lands and her lands. In 35 
Edw. IIL, by a deed dated at Framlingham Castle, 
John de Cobham granted for life to his mother 
Maria de Breuse, Countess of Norfolk, all the 
right and claim which, by concession or feofment 
of Ralph de Wedon, he ‘had in his manors, &c., 
in Bucks, Beds, &c. ( Cott. Jul. C. vir. 174). After 
his mother’s death, which was in 36 Edw. IIL, 
he surrendered these estates to the king, who, in 
the 38th of his reign, granted them to him for 
life (Rot. Pat.) ; and in the following year granted 
to Peter de Breose, Wedonhull, formerly the 
possession of Ralph de Wedon, and then of John 
de Cobham (Rot. Pat.). 

In the 42nd of his reign, the king granted to 
Alicia Peryers the manor of Ardington, which 
had belonged to Maria, the Countess Marshal, the 
king’s aunt. Ardington had been one of the 


| estates of Elizabeth, wife of Ralph de Wedon. 


Walton, in Surrey, was of the inheritance of John, 
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son of John de Breose; and was held by the 
Countess Maria for some time during his minority 
(Ing. p. m. 31 Edw. IL, No. 49, m. 2). In 22 
Edw. IIT. he gave her the manor of Boyton, 
Wilts (7Zar/l., Charter 83, D 44). The deed was 
dated at Boyton. The seal toit, elaborate and 
elegant, is that of Johanna, John’s grandmother, 
wife of Peter Breose and granddaughter of Ada 
de Sandford. There is a central, heater-shaped 
shield, with Breose arms (crusily, a lion rampant) 
between three circular shields with Sandford armS 
(Three bars way, a bordure semée of crosses). 
The legend is—*“Sigill : Johanne : Le : Breeus.” 
In the following year, the Countess executed at 
Wedun Hull (“a notre mannoir de Wedon Atte- 
hull’’) a bond: the seal to which is a fac-simile 
(arms and legend excepted) of that of Joanna de 
Breus. The arrangements and embellishments 
are the same. The heater-shaped shield (Plan- 
tagenet arms), in the centre, is between three 
circular shields (Breose arms). The inscription 
is imperfect: “S. Marie,CO .. . . Icie.’ 
Fetrx LAvRENT. 
Saleby. 


THe ALGUM-TREE AND Peacocks (3* 8. viii. 
518.)—It has not yet been proved that the words 
in Hebrew, so translated, are Sanscrit, and the 
same may be said of the other “articles in that 
inventory.” It would materially add to the value 
of Professor Max Miiller’s Sketches of Philology, 
were he to append proof of his statements, by way 
of notes, as is done by the Bampton lecturers. The 
algumim of 1 Chron. ii. 7, and 2 Chron. ix. 10, 11, 
is by metathesis almugim in 1 Kings x. 11,12; the 
latter preferred by Gesenius, meaning, he says, red 
sandal wood, but according to the Rabbins pearls, 
The word is derived by Simon and Eichhorn, from 
an unused Hebrew root, corresponding with the 


Arabic, as) , agam, to spit. 


The tukiim, or peacocks, reached the Israelites 
from Persia and Media, although. their original 
habitat was, most probably, India. The name of 
this bird in the dialect of Malabar is toget, accord- 
ing to Benjn. Walther, as quoted in Eichhorn’s 
edition of Simon’s Hebrew Levicon; the Greek 
name raes, or rad«n, and the Arabic, , well , tads, 
and Chaldee, D°%, for the same bird, indicate that 
it was not a native of any of these countries, but, 
as an emigrant, brought its name with it. 


T. J. Buckton. 
Brixton Hill. 


Ancrent Srone Corrrn (3"' S, ix. 12.) —The 
sculptured stone alluded to by A. under the fore- 
going appellation, was a familiar object to me for 
many years while it stood in Mr. Staniforth’s 
garden in the western suburb of Sheffield. It 
was not, however, a stone coffin, but the shaft of 











[3a S. IX. Jaw. 20, "66. 


an old cross, ornamented with the so-called “ Ru- 
nic” work, similar to specimens still standing in 
the churchyards of Bakewell and Eyam, engraved 
in Rhodes’ Peak Scenery. Its modern history is 
briefly this: About fifty years ago, Mr. Staniforth, 
a highly respectable surgeon, and a man of varied 
tastes, found the stone hollowed out into a trough, 
and doing duty as such, in a blacksmith’s smithy 
in Sheffield Park! Sve transit, &c. He immedi- 
ately rescued it from its ignoble position, and pre- 
served it among other antiquities while he lived. 
After his death the relic passed to his son, the late 
John Staniforth, solicitor, who placed it upright 
on a mound in his garden. I do not know what 
has become of it; but I have just seen a cast of 
it in the possession of Mr. Edwin Smith, at the 
marble works, Cemetery Road, Sheffield. I be- 
lieve Mr. Staniforth could never ascertain either 
where the stone came from, or who hollowed it 
out, except, if I rightly recollect, the feeble evi- 
dence pointed to Derbyshire. J. Hi. 
INFANTRY IN Liye (3° S, vii. 154.) —Reginald 
Ileber, in his Prize Poem “ Palestine,” describing 


| the army of the Crusaders, says : — 


“ Here Gaul’s proud sons with boastful mien advance ; 
Form the long Link, and shake the cornel lance ; 
There, in dark Fries, advancing firm and slow, 
Victorious Albion twangs the deadly bow,” &c. 

In a note he subjoins — 

“The formation in line (combat a-la~Hayes) was th 
favourite order of battle with the French, as the dens 
column was of the English.” 

The Macedonian phalanx was a close column 
of men, locked together by their long sarisse, or 
lances. It yielded, as Gibbon observes, to the 
Roman legion, equally firm, and more active and 
flexible. Besides, the Roman general contrived 
to engage on rugged and uneven ground, where 
the heavy phalanx was soon disconcerted, and 
thrown into disorder. 

I think, but am not sure, that Heber refers to 
Monstrelet in support of his statements. W. D. 


Scotcn Provers (3" §. ix. 13.)—Cupar is a 
royal burgh in Fife, and is the seat of the County 
Courts. Hence the proverb, “THe who maun 
gang to Cupar maun gang to Cupar,” which | 
take to mean, Ile who will go to law must go t 
law. Il. Frsuwick. 

CHAR LEs Butcer (3™ S. viii. 548.) — Your cor- 
respondent M. L. is mistaken in stating that the 
Rey. James Wilding was presented to the living 
of Cherbury by one of Mr. Butler's old pupils. 
The living of Chirbury (now spelt with an “ i”) 
is one of several whose incomes are paid out of 
the funds of Shrewsbury School, to which the 
tithes of these parishes chiefly belong; and the 

atronage was vested, previous to the Municipal 
Reform Act, in the Corporation of Shrewsbury, 
by which body Mr. Wilding was appointed. On 
. 
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the abolition of the old Corporations in 1835, the 
patronage of the “school livings” as they are 
called (for burgesses’ sons educated at the school 
have a preference), was vested in trustees, two 
of whom are the Earl of Powis and the Bishop of 
Lichtield. 

Mr. Wilding did not die last year, as stated, but 
on March 11, 1863, aged eighty-one. W. HL. 


Sr. Jawes’s LurHeran Cuapet (3° S. viii. 538.) 
As I received my early German education in the 
Lutheran Chapel in St. James’s Palace —in the 
royal pew, a capacious room in the gallery—and 
had an opportunity of surveying the chapel every 
day for about two years, I ought to know some- 
thing about it, but I confess that I know very 
little. I believe it was built by Inigo Jones, in the 
time of Charles I., for Roman Catholic service, and 
was first used for German Lutheran service on the 
arrival of George I. The Hanoverian Gesangbuch 
was always used there, and I well remember the 
stentorian German chants, in which I had to 
join. The last chaplain was the late learned and 
pious Dr. Kiiper, tutor of the lamented Princess 
Charlotte, and he must have held the appoint- 
ment upwards of sixty years. I have said some- 
thing on this subject in my edition of Lowndes, 
article “ Kolmann,’ who was Kapellmeister to 
George III. There is a very good view of the 
chapel in Pyne’s Royal Residences, but no inform- 
ation, and at this moment I do not know where to 
find any, and have no time to search. By the by, 
several of the Royal Family have been christened 
there. Il. G. Bown. 


Construction or Liprary Cataroevuers (3°48. 
viii. 395, 540.) — Your querist as to works on the 
Construction of Public Libraries will find the 
fullest information on the subject in Petzholdt’s 
Bibliotheca Bibliographica, 8vo0, just published at 
Leipzig, and to be had readily in London for about 
2s, Ilenry G. Bown. 


Is 


ApostLes’ Mass rn St. Pavr’s (2™§, vy. 213, 
296, 428.)— 

“Minores Canonici pro Missi Apostolorum recipiunt 
singulis anmis novem libras de ecclesia de Sunnebiry. In 
altari Apostolorum ministrant duo capellani pro anima 
Pateshull, decani S. Pauli.” —Leland, Collect. ii. 360, 361. 

Mackenziz E. C. Watcorr, B.D., F.S.A. 


Anonymous (3™ S. ix. 12.) —The authors of 
Selections from the English Poets were H. F. Harris, 
H. S. Fullagar, A. Dowson, and L. G. Fullagar. 
The size is square 12mo, not 4to. If R. I. will 
call at the address left with the publisher of 
“N. & Q.,” I shall be happy to show him the 
book. J. W. 

Masor-Gen. Strincer LAwrence (3" S. viii. 
474.)—MI xs will procure the information he re- 
quires about Gen. Lawrence by applying to some 
gentleman at Exeter who is acquainted with Sir 
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| Lawrence Palk, M.P, Haldon House, near that 


city, or to the professional agent of that exten- 
sive landed proprietor there. The “ Lawrence” 
Tower on the Faldo Heights was erected by 
the grandfather of the present proprietor of the 
Haldon property (commands a view of four coun- 
ties), especially to the memory of the general, who 
was his principal friend, patron, and benefactor 
when in India, where he amassed a large fortune ; 
and, coming home to his parental Devon, became 
the purchaser of very extensive estates near Exe- 
ter, in Trusham, Ashton, Chudleigh, &c., and also 
at Torquay. BREVIS. 


DILAMGERBENDI (3"¢ S. viii. 349, 398, 482, 542.) 
I think E. K.’s letter really throws much light 
upon this word. At any rate it is very interest- 
ing, and we are in a fair way to learn something. 
I feel sure he, E. K., can easily work out the truth 
or falsehood of the following suggestions, and 
therefore put them down briefly : — 

1. It is stated in Meyer’s book on the Celts (1 
have mislaid the reference), that the Vindo- in 
Vindo-cladii, &c., is derived from the Welsh gwen, 
meaning white. If this be true, then gwen could 
be easily Latinized into bendis. 

2. Spurrell’s Welsh Dictionary says that ger is 
a preposition, meaning at or near, Xc. Hence I 
propose yet another solution, that Dilam = Llan ; 
that ger = ger; that bendis = gwen; or that Di- 
lamgerbendis (Latin) = Llan-ger-gwen ( Welsh) : 
but, as I am no Celtie¢ scholar, such a collocation 
of words may, for all I know, be absurd or impos- 
sible. I am only thus leading up to the question, 
whether E. K. may not have solved the difficulty 
even more easily than he suspects. Shortly, can 
the word be equivalent to the church at White- 
land, or simply Whiteland Abbey ? 

In this manner we have only the fusion of two 
names, not of three ; and we need only to suppose 
that two retirements of St. David, and not three, 
are here confused together. 

It ought, I think, to be observed that the simi- 
larity of the Saxon hwit, white, and the Celtic 
guwyth, a frith, has greatly assisted in the confusion. 
Thus, in Whiteland and Whitsand, the words 
land and sand show that white is also Saxon, 
whilst in wight we may trace the Celtic gwyth; 
and this perhaps explains why, in the Saxon chro- 
nicles, the Isle of Wight is not spelt Z’wit (which 
it would be if it were Saxon, and meant white) 
but wiht, which, although a Saxon word, does not 
seem to be one in this instance. I add also the 
suggestion—does insula always mean an island? 
May it not mean simply a retired (insulated) spot, 
or a place, like the Isle of Ely, with water running 
round it ? Watter W. SKEAT. 

The conjecture of E. K. that the strange word 


Dilamgerbendi is really the corruption of some de- 
signation of Llancarvan derives, I think, consider- 
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able support from that place having been some- 
times called Carbani Vallis or Vallis Carbani. See 
the Poems of Edward Williams (Jolo Morganiwg), 
vol. ii. p. 12, foot-note (London, 1794.) What if 


Dilamgerbendi should be ad Vallem Garbani? It | 


is quite true that Carvan in Llancarvan seems to 


be formed most irregularly from the name of | 


Garmon or Germanus of Auxerre; but in Dilam- 
gerbendi there seems to be (in letter g) a relic of a 
more regular compound. 

When E. K. says “ Bardsey Island, otherwise 
Ewley,”’ I suppose that the last word has arisen 
by mistake from Endii, as that island has for the 
last thirteen hundred years, at least, been called in 
Welsh Ynys Enlli. LALIvs. 


Tue Penprevt Faminy (3% 8. viii. 501; ix. 


21.) — Perhaps the author of a little book I have | 


in my possession can throw some light on the 
query as to the present — of the Pendrell 
. by ‘ . - ° - 

pension. At p. 69 of Boscobel; a Narrative of the 


Adventures of Charles LI. after the Battle of Wor- | 


cester, second edition (Wolverhampton, W. Park, 
High Street ; London, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
1859); it is stated that “the descendants of this 
right loyal brotherhood still receive pensions 
allowed by government for the fidelity of their 
ancestors.” 
one speaking from personal knowledge. 

S. R. T. Mayer. 


Gloucester. 


About thirty years ago, and perhaps later, there 


was an old lady named Pendrell residing at East- | 


haven, in Oak Cottage, so named in remembrance 
of King Charles. Her nephew was said still to 
receive the pension. He was, I believe, a waiter 
at an hotel or tavern in London. Another of the 
name kept a small inn at Rottingdean, near Brigh- 
ton. E. M. R. 


MARSHALL, Marr, ere. (3°¢ S. viii. 190, 258, 
312, 381.)—The reference made by Mr. Kennepy 


to the connection of mar (horse) with Hindustani 


marna, to strike, although intended sarcastically, 
has, perhaps, more truth in it than he seems to 
suppose. The Hindustani language is only a cor- 
rupt dialect of Sanskrit, and marna is a derivative 


of the root q, mri, Or aq, mar, to triturate, 


strike, impinge. Marwt, the wind, is another de- 
rivative. Whether the horse be marudratha, the 
wind-chariot, or the kicking animal, from marna, 
is open to Mr. Kennepy to take his choice. 
Either leads up to the same primary idea. 


J. A. P. 


Sandyknowle, Wavertree. 


Wroxerer Driypers (3" §., 
speaking of the three brass coins which were found 
upon the site of ancient Uriconium, Mr. Thomas 
Wright, the well-known antiquary, says, that — 
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The tone of this assertion is that of | 


viii. 437.) —In | 


[34 §. IX. Jan. 20, '66. 


“ The peasantry call them Dinders, a name which, though 
it represents the Latin Denarius, was no doubt derived 
immediately from the Anglo-Norman Denier.” 


Grnson. 
“Tue Town ” (3 S. ix. 36.)—The old song re- 
ferred to by Emxay lives in my memory thus: — 


“ A rare old fox one frosty night 
Begged of the stars to afford him light, 
As he had many miles to travel that night 
Before he could get to the town, oh! 


“ At last he got to the farmer's yard, 
Where the ducks and geese were all afeard. 
‘Oh! the best of you shall grease my beard 

Before I go from the town, oh! ’ 


“Then Old Mother Widdlewaddle jumped out of bed, 
And out of the window she popped her old head, 
Crying ‘John! John! John! the grey goose is dead, 

For the fox has been through the town, oh.’” 


M. L. 


Tase Manat (3 8. viii. 589.)—In the Penny 
Cyclopedia, title “‘ Agra,” these words are stated 
to mean “the crown of edifices.” The words are 
probably Hindustanee. A. J. K. 


Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Maccatavettt’s Wonas (Ist vol., or whole set), 12mo edition in 8vo- 
lumes, 1768. London, and Paris, chez Marcello Prault. 
Wanted by Lord Lyttelton, Hagley, Stourbridge. 


Jonze, Woodfall’s original edition, small 8vo, 2 vols. First volame 
only. 


' 
Wanted by Mr. A. J. Munby, Figtree Court, Temple, E.C. 


fotices ta Correspondents. 


We are compelled to postpone until next week our usual Notes on 
Books. 

Tue Ixvex ro ovn Eroutn Votome will be issued with “N. & Q.” 
of Saturday next. 

Ma. Woovwann's interesting paper on the Jacobite Peerage, Baronet- 
age, and Knightage, nert week. 

W. S. T. will find the information he requires in Mr. Chafers’ work 
on Hall Marks, published by Davey, Long Acre. 

P. B. The edition of “ Anacreon™ referred tois marked by Brunet 
as“ fort rare.” It sold at Askew's sale for \4s. 

Basranam. For the origia of Plough Monday, consult Brand's Popu- 
lar Antiquities, i. 506—508, edit. 1848, and “ N. & Q." 2nd 8. vi. 532; 
vii. 95. 

Exanatom.—3rd S. ix. p. 4%, col. i. line 23, for “ ewe " read “ pur.” 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price 1s. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 
ublished at noon on Friday,and is also 
"he Subscription for Stampao Corres for 
Publish-r (including the Half- 


“Nores ano Qvenres” is 
issued in Mowrucy Pants. 
Six Months forwarded direct from the 
yearly Iwvex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post O, . 
payable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wutas G. Surrm, 32, 
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Rar Corns ov Sevens Corp ny Da. Lococn’s Putmomrc Warens.— 
“To Mr. Winnall, Bookseller, 108, High Street, Birmingham,—I had 
been troubled with a severe cold, which grew worse, and a difficulty of 
breathing, with tightness at the chest. Your assistant prescribed me 
Dr. Locock’s Wafers, and in a few minutes the tightness of my chest 
had entirely left, leaving only a slight cough, which left me next day. 
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